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known as a burletta. Very unwisely the Drury Lane
authorities, in presenting Fielding's burlesque Tom Thumb
to which a few songs had been added, described it as a
burletta. The minor theatres at once decided that any
piece, provided that one or two songs were incorporated
in it, came under the heading of a burletta and not in the
category of the spoken drama, which they were not
entitled to perform. This furnished them, as it were,
with fresh ammunition and nearly twenty playhouses
sprang up between 1800 and 1840, drawing more and
more people away from Drury Lane. Finally, in 1843,
the absurdity of the situation was recognised and these
theatres were given leave to present any type of play that
they chose.

In one way this was an advantage, but it did little or
nothing to raise the standard of the drama. The prices
in the minor playhouses were low and they had conse-
quently appealed from the start mainly to an uneducated
and humble audience. Now, with the ban lifted, upper
and middle class people, still finding Drury Lane dull, did
not transfer their allegiance to the smaller theatres.
Careful parents kept away themselves and did not allow
their children to run the risk of making undesirable
acquaintances by frequenting them.

The status of the actors was not improved by this
attitude. They had for long occupied an anomalous
position. They were welcomed in aristocratic houses,
but looked askance at by the middle class, and the violent
diatribes against the theatre uttered by various ecclesi-
astics tended to discredit them. A profession ostracised
by society does not readily attract to itself the best
material. Consequently a good many disreputable
characters did find their way on to the stage and the level
of acting and the reputation of the theatre suffered still
more.

The low opinion of the stage held by the majority of
educated people had a disastrous effect on the standard